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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXVI. 
Purity is the corner-stone of the home ; the home ts 
the unit of the State ; destroy purity and the home will 
soon disintegrate. O. EDWARD JANNEY. 


From his paper ‘‘ Personal Purity and Its Influence upon 
Character,’’ at the Chautauqua Conference, Igoo. 


SUMMUM BONUM. 

How blest is he that can but love and do, 

And has no skill of speech nor trick of art 
Wherewith to tell what faith approveth true, 

And show for fame the treasures of his heart ! 
When, wisely weak, upon the path of duty 

Divine accord has made his footing sure, 
With humble deeds he builds his life to beauty, 

Strong to achieve, and patient to endure. 
But they that in the marketplace we meet, 

Each with his trumpet and his noisy faction, 
Are leaky vessels, pouring on the street 

The truth they know ere it has know its action. 
And which, think ye, in his benign regard, 
Or words or deeds, shall merit the reward ? 

—Peter McArthur, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


THE PEACE OF GOD. 
From ‘‘ Life of the Spirit,’? by Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Tue hush that falls on the fields and village streets on 
a Sunday morning in summer seems to announce the 
presence of the Spirit of God in some unusual sense. 
[he activities of the world, its strife, its turbulence 
and passion, have vanished in the holy silence which 
rests upon the earth, and makes it one vast and sacred 
place of worship. One instinctively recalls that 
beautiful phrase which always brings a vision of the 
rest of heaven with it—the peace of God; a peace | 
which is not an armistice, but an eternal concord ; | 
not a forced reconciliation, but that deep and final 
harmony which comes of complete unity of feeling 
and action ; a peace which rests on the everlasting 
foundations of righteousness, and which is evidenced 
by harmony of purpose with action, of power with 
ae 

The day not only detaches itself to our thought, 
from all the working days, but unites itself with all 
the days of rest that have glowed and faded under 
these skies. In the sweet hush of the early hours, 
the trees untouched by the wind, but vocal with the 
songs of birds hidden or flitting from branch to branch, 
the fields sweet and fragrant as if it were always 
morning, one becomes conscious of the unbroken 
succession of holy days which stretches away like a 
great highway to the very beginnings of history. 
Along that highway how many generations have 
walked with prayer and praise on their lips, and with 
faith and love in their hearts ! 
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We need to feel, not only the community of our 
needs and sorrows, but the community of our hopes 
and worship. Weneed not only our own silent hours 
and quiet places; we need also the vast quiet of 
Sunday morning, the repose of universal rest and of 
immemorial worship. If we open our souls 
to its silent influence, it wins us away from ourselves 
into a sense of the universal life of man in God; it 
frees us from the care and anxiety of our personal 
fortunes, and takes us into the consciousness of an 
all-embracing beneficence ; it stills the waves of the 
shallow seas of our own emotions with the vision of 
that calm figure, to whose feet the surging waters are 
as the solid earth, 


THE GROWTH OF PEACE SENTIMENT. 


A part of the address delivered by Carrie Chapman Catt at the 
recent Wou an’s Suffrage convention at Minneapolis. 


Last year the great peace conference met at The 
Hague, with apparently small results, while wars and 
rumors of wars followed in its wake. A sudden but 
emphatic spirit of militarism has arisen, where a con- 
dition of peace existed before and in which reform 
ideas were making rapid progress in all quarters of 
the globe. That the change has proved a great 
hindrance to the advance of reform no one can 
question. 

The revival of the military spirit is regarded by 
many as a retrogression, but there is nothing alarm- 
ing in its appearance. It is nothing but the natural 
outcropping of the warring nature of the race, which 
will occur again and again until the higher attributes 
control the more animal qualities. Revenge, selfish 
ambition, and jealousy are the three great causes of 
war. When reason shall control war shall be no 
more. The nearer the ape a people is, the more 
frequent are its wars ; the nearer the divine, the more 
permanent are its conditions of peace. 

Despite the fact that war occupies the first place 
in the councils of several great nations, there never 
was atime when so much intelligent, earnest senti- 
ment existed in favor of the abolition of war as now. 
The ancient romance which once invested every soldier 
with a halo of glory has departed, and the world is 
seriously questoning whether its results are commen- 
surate with its cost. It is learning that many of those 
who die through war do not die the deaths of heroes ; 
it is beginning to understand in a vague way that the 
chief miseries of war are not the increased taxation 
of a people, the widows and orphans who are left 
helpless ; the married men whose lives are ruined, 
not even the sanguinary battefield, with its dead and 
wounded. It is learning that the greatest sacrifice a 
nation offers is the false moral standards, the intem- 
perance and immorality which invariably warp the 
opinions of a country as the direct result of war, and 
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is learning that war is the most active agency in the 
contagion of insidious diseases which corrupt both 
the guilty and innocent even unto the third and 
fourth generation, and, like a voracious parasite, saps 
the springs of moral progress. 

There was a time when men and women were 
proud to give their sons to war, believing the act a 
patriotic sacrifice upon the altar of their country, but 
the intelligent men and women may be willing to 
offer life as heretofore, but they are not willing to 
sacrifice to war the honor and manhood of their be- 
loved. Despite the fact that our army is larger than 
it has been for years, and that we are maintaining 
soldiers in fields beyond our borders, a conviction is 
growing slowly, but surely, which is destined one day 
to eliminate militarism from the policies of the civil- 
ized world. 

The new thought gives honor to the military 
heroes of past days whose acts were in accord with 
the best understanding of truth in their time, but it 
refuses to recognize the military hero as the type of 
hero worthy of the future. The new conviction de- 
clares the true arbiter of differences to be the ballot- 
box, not the battlefield. It believes with President 
Jordan, of Stanford University, that ‘‘the test of 
civilization is the substitution of law for war, statutes 
for brute strength,”’ and that ‘‘ more than the blood 
of heroes our country needs the intelligence of men.” 

The new thought would not impose taxes to buy 
shot and shell, but to build schools where brains may 
be taught to think and hands to do, to establish 
libraries to educate, develop, and uplift the masses of 
the people. It would still demand the public service 
of every man and woman, too, and it would demand 
heroism as well, but it would be moral heroism which 
would be defended by mind and character, instead of 
brawn and muscle. Speed the new thought upon the 
way and let us hope a hundred years hence may find 
it an established fact. 


WE need a more strenuous life; but the strenu- 
ousness we need is the strenuousness of high think- 
ing, of strong convictions, of honest dealing, and, 
above all, we need the strenuousness of backbone in 
the politician; but these things war will not bring. 
Every man admires and loves the brave deed, and it 
is very easy to be dazzled by the splendor of warlike 
achievement; nevertheless, it is a fact, written on 
every page of history, that physical courage is a very 
common virtue, while the higher courage which goes 
to make strong and noble characters is, perhaps, the 
rarest quality of all_—[ L.H. Schwab's address to the 
Episcopal Church Congress. | 


WE may overcome depression by duty. It is a 
blessed thing to have something to do. Some disas- 
ter overtakes us or a great sorrow swoops down on 
our spirit, and it seems as though life can have noth- 
ing in store that is desirable. But life still has its 
wants, it still has its humble duties, and we take them 
up almost mechanically at first, but before long we 
find that they are medicinal. Thank God for some- 
thing todo! The depression of an active spirit fre- 
quently arises from enforced idleness.—[ Advance. ] 
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From The British Friend. 
A PLEA FOR A PEACEABLE SPIRIT. 


An address from the Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, held in London, Fifth month, 1901, to its members and to 
the Christian churches. 


THE continuance of the terrible struggle in South 
Africa has made our hearts heavy, under a sense of 
the feeble witness which we and other churches have 
borne to the gospel of peace. War has laid its spell 
of hate even upon the Church of Christ, in strange 
discord with her message of redeeming love. The 
political origins of the conflict are beside our present 
purpose. The avalanche has fallen, and now it is the 
ruin in its path that compels consideration. Con- 
fronted with war’s. atfermath, the Christian conscience 
is ill at ease, and the way is open for the peaceable 
spirit of the gospel to reassert itself in mind and heart. 

Many who at first supported the war with honest 
conviction, recognize the moral deterioration that has 
marked its progress. Individuals have made heroic 
sacrifices for a cause which they believed to be just; 
many have borne with resignation the heaviest sorrow 
which can darken the home; but, in the nation as a 
whole, the merciless logic of war has induced the 
suppression of the nobler impulses, and has shut the 
door on the promptings of love. As passion has 
risen the old story has been repeated ; and once more 
the malice of man has trampled on the life of Christ. 
How lurid is the scene before us,—in Africa the long- 
drawn struggle, with its roll of disease and death, the 
devastation of the land, the burning of homesteads, 
the driving of destitute women and children into vast 
camps, the widening gulf of hate and bitterness between 
the two races ; and in England the reign of prejudice, 
the fever of passion, the riots, the orgies in our 
streets, the preaching of vengeance by the press and 
even from some pulpits. Had men seen these things 
when yet they deemed war a remedy, surely the con- 
science of both peoples would have recoiled from the 
conflict as from a crime. It is under this burden of 
the realities of war that we would press the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Can such strife be consistent with the spirit of 
Christ ?”’ 

The defamation of our foes, which has defiled the 
columns of our secular and even of our religious 
press, cannot by any jugglery of logic be accommo- 
dated to the sublime command, ‘‘ Love your ene- 
mies.’ The unchristian spirit which denounces ‘‘ mag- 
nanimity,’”’ and insists on a “fight to a finish,” has 
swept like a parching desert wind through the 
churches. Conceal it as we may, we have been 
betrayed into inconsistencies which stand exposed to 
a scoffing world, and weaken our testimony to God’s 
redeeming love. In condoning militarism the Chris- 
tian church destroys with one hand the edifice of 
love which she seeks to build with the other. It is 
her call to purify the national conscience, to build up 
national character, and to insist that in corporate as in 
individual life the one standard of conduct must be the 
standard of Christ. Asan apologist for war she abdi- 
cates her function. The fellowship of mankind in 
Christ oversteps the narrow limits of an exclusive 
pataiotism, while it preserves and cherishes the finer 
elements of national life. 
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The platform and the press to-day proclaim aloud 
the false doctrine of force, and men will scarcely brook 
the slower methods of peace. But in South Africa 
force has not solved but complicated the racial and 
political problem. And in China, the barbarism of 
the allied intervention, with its atrocities in the name 
of Europe, must for long years retard missionary 
effort, and stamps with hypocrisy a civilization which 
professes brotherhood but practices revenge. 

The issue lies plain before the Christian church. 
On the one hand we see a growing reliance on mili- 
tary power for material ends, on the other the ideal 
of righteousness and love as the bond and foundation 
of empire. The ideal tarries through want of faith 
in the practical efficacy of the spirit and teaching of 
Christ. 

We appeal to the churches to wake to their high 
task of maintaining a faith which shall make no com- 
promise with evil, but penetrate life with the Master's 
spirit of peace. He who came to heal the broken- 
hearted, and to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
requires from us that we should bid the slaughter 


cease, and bind up the wounds of war with hands of | passage indicates some such collection as that which 


| is included in the “ Earlier” and “‘ Later” prophets. 
It could not have been just that collection, however, 


mercy. 
Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meeting. 
. Joun Mortanp, Clerk. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 23. 
‘*‘THE WRITINGS.” 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Be strong and of good courage . . . 
fear not, nor be dismayed ; for the Lord God, even 
my God, is with thee. —I. Chr., xxviii., 20. 
Before study of Lesson read I. Chronicles, xxii., I-19. 


WE have already studied two of the divisions— | 


according to the Hebrews—of the Hebrew Scriptures: | era. ‘‘ This group of writings was esteemed by the 


the Law, or Pentateuch, andthe Prophets. The Law, 
as we have seen, reached its final form after the middle 
of the fifth century, B. C., being a gradual evolution 


| 








based on tradition and traditional usage, the reforms | 


of the prophets, the ritual of the priesthood, and 
involving the ethical standards of the various periods 
represented. The ‘Earlier Prophets” including 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, consisted of 


traditional and historical materials variously combined | at this time, known only to the learned, while an al- 


and edited at different periods, but mostly belonging 
to the time before the Exile. The ‘“‘ Later Prophets,”’ 
unlike the ‘‘ Earlier,”” can mostly be attributed to 
individual authors, and are in general more distinctly 
prophetic in tone than the historical books. They 
are grouped as ‘‘ Major Prophets ’’—Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel—and ‘“ Minor Prophets ’’—the “ twelve” 
others. Of these, Amos, Hosea, and Micah belong to 
the period of Isaiah, or the end of the eighth century 
B. C., Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Obadiah 
may be grouped with Jeremiah about the end of the 
seventh century. Haggai, Zechariah (1-8), Malachi, 
and Joel are of the Persian period (539-331 B. C.), 
while Jonah and Zechariah (ii., 9-14) were probably 
written after 331 B.C. To these may be added the 
book of Daniel, which, probably because of its late 
date, was not included in the “ Prophets.” 


We turn now to the third division of books, 
grouped by the Jews under the name “ Kethubim”’ 
or “ Writings.” Here we find historical writings— 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah (also, if we regard 
the form only, the book of Daniel), a great poetical 
literature collected mainly in the book of Psalms, the 
so-called Wisdom literature, illustrated by Proverbs 
and by the great dramatic poem of Job, and five books 
of very diverse character used as liturgies to be read 
publicly on five ceremonial days: the Song of Songs 
at the Passover, Esther at the Feast of Lots (Purim), 
Ruth at the Feast of Pentecost, Ecclesiastes at the 
Feast of Booths, and Lamentations on the anniversary 
of the day on which Jerusalem was destroyed. 

Nothing is certainly known of the combining of 
the law and the prophets into a single collection, but 
in the Apocryphal book of Maccabees (II. Mac., ii., 
13) we read that Nehemiah “founding a library, 
gathered together the acts of the kings, and the 
prophets, and of David, and the epistles of the kings 
concerning the holy gifts.” We have no information 
as to the epistles last mentioned ; but the rest of the 


for, as we have seen, several of the books of the 
prophets were written after Nehemiah’s day. The 


| gathering together of the ‘“‘ Prophets,” like that of the 
| “* Law,” was doubtless a gradual process. 


| was probably completed by the beginning of the 


The group 


second century so far as the addition of new books 
was concerned, since ‘“‘ Daniel’’ was not included. 
The status of the third division of the books of the 
Bible, or the “‘ Writings,” was not assured until a far 
later date. The collection of the “‘ Writings,’ began 
about the time of Nehemiah, and was not authorita- 
tively closed until after the beginning of the Christian 


Jews as less sacred and authoritative than either of the 
other two groups ; the authors were supposed to have 
had a smaller measure of inspiration.”” (Gladden.) 
There were two collections of sacred writings in 
use by the Jews of the Christian era : one in Hebrew, 


| practically identical with our modern Old Testament, 
| and one in Greek, which was much more generally 


used among the Jews. Hebrew was a dead language 


| lied language called Aramaic was the current lan- 


guage of Judea. Greek was the language most 
widely distributed. It was the language of trade 
throughout the East. The great colony of Jews set- 
tled in Egypt spoke it as their native tongue, and it 
was for their benefit that the Greek transiation re- 


ferred to above, was made about 250 B.C. It is the 
text usually quoted in the New Testament. Now this 


collection was very different in the portion known as 
the “ Writings” from the Hebrew collection, in that 
it contained many more books, and these not separ- 
ated from the others, but mingled with them as hav- 
ing the same standing. The translation of the Old 
Testament used by the early Christian church was 
made from the Greek text and contains all the so- 
called ‘“‘ Apocryphal”’ writings. Many of them are 
quoted in the New Testament exactly as if they were 
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canonical. The Hebrew canon was finally settled by 
a Jewish council about 90 A.D.; and the Protestant 
churches finally adopting this Hebrew text, our list 
of Bible books was settled. But as late as the six- 
teenth century Luther included some of the apoc- 
ryphal books in his translation and doubted the pro- 
priety of admitting the book of Esther. 

The whole process is a kind of ‘survival of the 
fittest” in Hebrew literature. These books were 
kept because they met aneed of humanity. They are 
valuable to-day because and in so far as they still 
meet such need. There was no power of selection in 
time past which is not to be found in time present. 
The power for good in the Bible is not a secret or 
hidden power, but one to be tested by each upon him- 
self. So many generations, however, have derived 
strength and spiritual exaltation from it that we may 
well doubt ourselves if we fail to find like effects, and 
may well strive again and yet again to find them. 
But its key note, to which our lives should be tuned, 
is no secret, no prediction, no mystery, but is the 
presence of God in human affairs. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 25. SEVENTH MONTH 7. 
THE CREATION. 
GOLDEN TExt.—In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.—Genesis, i., I. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, i., 1, to ii., 3. 


Tue rule of the committee who select the International 
Texts has been to give six months to the New Testa- 
ment—the first half of the year—and then six months 
to the Old. We therefore enter, now, upon a series 
of lessons taken from the Hebrew Scriptures, begin- 
ning with the narrative of the Creation found in the 
opening of Genesis. 

As has been so often pointed out, there are two 
accounts of the Creation in Genesis. One of them, 
the subject of our Lesson, begins with verse 1 of 
chapter One, and ends with verse 3 of chapter Two. 
This account is more sublime than that which follows ; 
it calls the Almighty Z/ohim ; it ascribes to him the 
power not merely of construction but of creation. 
This account, in the form in which the Jews had pre- 
served it, and in which we have it, is believed to have 
been written by a Jewish priest, after the Exile to 
Babylon, in the sixth century B.C. That it embodied 
a tradition much older is not questioned. 

This account of the Creation corresponds so nearly 
with that which the Babylonians had preserved that 
it is usually supposed that (a) they came from a 
common source, or (6) that the Jewish account was 
derived from the Babylonian. The resemblance is 
close. Bothaccounts place water and darkness alone 
in the Beginning, and they personify the primeval 
flood by the same name. In both, the appearance of 
light forms the initial step of the new order, and in 
both the waters of the primeval flood are divided, so 
that the upper waters form the heavens. 

In the Babylonian story the order of the creative 
acts is (1) heaven, (2) heavenly bodies, (3) earth, 
(4) plants, (5) animals, (6) man ; in Genesis the order 
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is (1) heaven, (2) earth, (3) plants, (4) heavenly 
bodies, (5) animals (6) man. The variation consists 
in making the creation of heavenly bodies the fourth 
act instead of the second ; otherwise the order would 
be exactly the same. 

While it is evident, from scientific study of our 
planet, that the Hebrew account cannot be taken lit- 
erally, and that the world did not arise out of chaos, 
by a creative fiat, in six such periods of time as we call 
days, yet the order of evolution which scientists assert 
—first the earth itself,then plant life, then the lower 
animals, then man—is that of both the Hebrew and 
the Babylonian tradition. If, then, we consider that 
‘“‘day”’ may be translated period or age, there need 
be no controversy at this point. 

The beauty and the sublimity of the account are 
very notable. The ascription to //ohim of a creative 
conception, purpose, and power, is equally striking. 
The Jewish writer was subject, of course, to the 
limitations of his scientific knowledge. He supposed 
the sun made simply for the earth’s ligthing by day, 
and the moon a “lesser light to rule by night,” 
while the “stars” he considered merely as lights for 
the earth to enjoy. But these are minor matters, 
and do not impair the general character of the account. 
Its rugged and impressive strength lies in its recogni- 
tion of God as the Source of life and light. 

Eternity and infinity are beyond our conception. 
We may speak of them, but the mind does not really 
grasp the thought of them. Creation is equally 
above and beyond us. How even our one small 
planet, part of a universe so vast that we cannot even 
imagine its character definitely, was made and planted 
and peopled we know not, and cannot know. But 
when we ascribe all of itto a Power with which we 
are in relation, by whose beneficence we “ live and 
move and have our being,” we have found a resting- 
place. Itis the beginning of Faith. 


THe VALUE OF THOROUGHNESS.—Lack of thor: 
oughness is a great fault in the present age. It is 
quite impossible to do some things rapidly and well, 
and the temptation in every department of human ac- 
tivity is towards rapidity. Hence comes superficial- 
ity in knowledge, inefficiency in business, poor teach- 
ing, bad service,and shams everywhere. Books 
which are full of errors, carelessly written and hardly 
revised at all, are hurried from the press, largely ad- 
vertised in superlatives, and marketed like so many 
shares of stock or bushels of wheat. The man who 
can and will do one thing perfectly is the future ruler 
of his kind; the thinker who beats down intellectual 
laziness and masters his problem is the future leader 
of ideas ; the student who obliges his mind to work 
as really and faithfully as he trains his muscles ; and 
the writer who brings all the resources of knowledge 
and culture and unrelenting industry into his liter- 
ature, will have their place in the world’s work and 
the world’s fame, as the years go by.—[New York 
Observer. ] 

s€ 

Tue way of righteousness is life, and in the path- 

way thereof there is no death.—[ Proverbs. ] 
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A NEW PURITANISM. 
The Christian Register. 
WE are quite sure that there has been a great im- 
provement in social morals since the middle of the 
last century. For instance, drunkenness in the streets, 
which was then very common, is now rarely seen. 
Our business men certainly do not indulge in orgies 
of drunkenness if they are not absolute abstainers. 
Our statesmen no longer disgrace our Capitol with 
their carousals. Railroads do not allow their em- 
ployees to use intoxicants at all, while other employ- 
ments require temperance purely for business ends. 

In the country there is said to be a remarkable 
improvement in farm life. Farm help does not in- 
dulge in the vulgarity and coarseness characteristic 
of half a century ago. The introduction of high- 
grade machinery has done much to elevate the tone 
of those who use it; and every stride ahead in the 
way of putting thought into tools ennobles the user 
of the tool. 

Everywhere there is better literature, and more of 
it. Subterranean literature of a noxious kind is less 
common. The telephone has brought about a better 
associated life in rusticneighborhoods. There is now 
less excuse for going into town at night to get the 
news. A good deal is being accomplished by the 
grange, and quite as much by agricultural experiments 
carried on by our colleges and universities. But can 
we, in town or in country, see correlative signs of a 
stouter assertion of religious principles? Is there as 
much need of it? Puritanism was a protest against 
immorality. Is an average morality what we seek 
for society and ourselves, or that which we should be 
content with? Cannot a community be moral, and 
yet lack the higher elements of strength, honor, and 
devotion to principles ? 

If this be so, just where is the remedy? Do we 
need a revival of Puritanism on a higher plane? Dis- 
carding formalisms about dress and language, there 
was in the different evolutions of old Puritanism— 
of Quakerism and of Methodism—a stronger, truer 
life, a determination ‘‘to stand up for God.’’ We 
can see nothing better to hope for than a new Puritan- 
ism inspiring our social and business life, and filling 
us with a will to do the right, let come what will 
come. We can get a glimpse of what the old re- 
formers meant, when they spoke of “ mere morality,” 
and demanded “godliness.” The fault was not 
altogether their own that godliness often became an 
outside show, even a cloak for inner scampishness. 
The great fact remains that in those days there was 
a sincerity of purpose, and there were mighty men 
and women raised up who ‘“ walked with God.” 
Our institutionalism must not blind us to the fact that 
the key of a great humanity is not intellectual 
mechanism, but purposeful godliness. 


As religion has deepened its hold and broadened 
its sway, every part of life quickened by its touch has 
become more real, more sacred, more joyful, more 
Satisfying. Religion is not a department of human 


life. Religion is a spirit pervading all departments of 
human life-—[Mary Emily Case. ] 


CLEAR SHINING AFTER RAIN. 
OnE of the numberless touches of exquisite poetry 
in the Old Testament, says Theodore L. Cuyler, in 
the American Friend, is found in the following 
passage : 
‘One that ruleth over men righteously, 
That ruleth in the fear of God, 
He shall be as the light of the morning, 
when the sun riseth, 
A morning without clouds ; 
When the tender grass springeth out 
of the earth, 
Through clear shining after rain.”’ 
—Tll. Samuel, xxiti., 3, 4. 
He then adds, by way of illustration : 

‘“‘ Long years ago, on a day of thick fog and pour- 
ing rain, I ascended Mount Washington by the old 
bridle-path over the slippery rocks. A weary, dis- 
appointed company we were when we reached the 
cabin on the summit. But towards evening a mighty 
wind swept away the banks of mist, the body of the 
blue heavens stood out in its clearness, and before us 
was revealed the magnificent landscape stretching 
away to the Atlantic Sea. That scene was at the 
time, and has often been since, a sermon to my soul. 
It taught me that Faith’s stairways are over steep and 
slippery rocks ; often through blinding storms ; but 
God never loses his hold on us, and if we endure to 
the end, he will yet bring us out into the clear 
shining after rain. 

‘* So it’s better to hope though the clouds run low, 
And to keep the eye still lifted ; 


For the clear blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the thunder-cloud is rifted.”’ 


But doing good as we have opportunity is even better 
than doing a little good, for every one of us has 
opportunity of doing good in more than one way, and 
usually to more than one person, every day of our 
lives. Therefore let us do good as we have oppor- 
tunity, and let us watch for opportunities. Our 
power to find opportunities, and to meet them, will 
grow with its exercise. All of us cam do a great deal 
of good.—[S. S. Times. } 
3¢€ 
‘*COMMEND me to that generous heart, 
Which, like the pine on high ; 
Uplifts the same unvarying brow 
To every change of sky. 
Whose friendship does not fade away 
When wintry tempests blow, 
But like the winter’s icy crown 
Looks greener through the snow.”’ 


d¢€ 
Worry.—Worry is the most pernicious of all the 
modern causes of disease—is, in fact, itself the direct 
cause of many diseases. Worry arrests the digestion, 
obstructs the breathing, interferes with the action of 
the heart, liver, and intestines, stops the secretions, 
depletes the nervous energies—in short, is the prime 
cause of a large proportion of the disease in modern 
life.—[ Health Culture. ] 
s€ 
THE glory is not in the task, but in the doing it 
por God.—[Jean Ingelow. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


MUNICIPAL DUTY AND ACTION. 


THe Municipal League of Philadelphia, an organi- | 


zation formed to promote the good government of the 
city, has recently sent out circulars soliciting the aid 
and support of citizens. Of the desirability of its 
work, and the duty of giving it cordial support, no 
one, we should say, who knows the city’s condition, 
could entertain a moment’s doubt. At no time in its 
history has Philadelphia been so greatly in need of 
the elevation and purification of its government. The 
Municipal League is endeavoring to do what calls 
with trumpet-tongue for doing. 

What is the defect in Philadelphia? The essential 
one is the lack of an energetic “ public opinion.” 
There is apathy, there is indifference, there is a care- 
less condoning of “‘ crooked”’ action, but there is not 
a prompt, vigorous, and effective sense of civic duty. 
The price of municipal health is ‘‘ eternal vigilance ”’ 
and constant attention. A city is a vast agglomeration 
of people, with varying habits and ways of thought. 
To bring order out of such chaos, to establish just, 
honest, and systematic administration, is a work 
which must have both wise leadership and the candid 
support of all good people. It cannot be dealt with 
spasmodically ; it cannot be taken up one moment 


and laid down the next ; on the contrary, it must be | 


pursued steadily and resolutely. The good govern- 
ment of the city in which we live is as much an object 
‘of needful attention, day by day, and week by week, 
as is the care of one’s house, or the provision of food 
for the table. In cities people live in close contact ; 
interests and conditions touch and interweave; it 
is especially a place where no one can ask, “Am I 
my brother's keeper ?”’ 

The Municipal League ‘ believes in the practical 
separation of municipal state and national 
But the people who agree with this belief 

are a small minority, and this is one of the sad weak- 
nesses of the situation, growing out of the main defect 
stated above. Not keenly alive to the condition of 
the city’s affairs, not really ready to make an energetic 
effort for their improvement, the great majority follow 
“partisan leadership in all things, and help thus to 
increase the power of those who have seized control 


from 
politics.” 
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of party organizations. Until there is a material 
change in this, along the line the Municipal League 
points out, there will be no considerable or permanent 
reform in city affairs. There must be a “strenuous” 
refusal, regardless of political considerations, to adopt 
and approve evil policies and methods, before there 
can be a real change for the better. So long as 
citizens who ought to wield an independent influence 
surrender their judgment and action to the control of 
party managers, and decline to judge or act on the 
merits of a given case, the city will remain as now 
with a millstone about its neck. 


AN exchange paper before us says: ‘It has always been 
clear that moderation isthe hardest virtue to acquire.’’ This 
is not always realized asthe truth it is, and can only be learned 
by experience ; yet how many can testify to its great value 
when it is acquired! And how sadly it is needed in every- 
thing that ministers to the comfort and pleasure of life! So 
far has luxury become the rule that we scarce know where it 
begins and moderation ends. 

When we have well considered our real needs for the 
equipments of a comfortable life, making due allowance for 
good taste and the love for the beautiful,—when we know 
that we are not indulging in any extravagance that will ‘‘ bring 
an oppression somewhere,’’ as John Woolman says, then we 
can feel that we are in possession of this great virtne that 
takes from life heavy burdens and brings a content that sur- 
passes riches. 


FIFTY years ago, in the year 1851, the first one of all the 
long series of ‘‘ International Exhibitions’’ was held. 
in London, in the ‘‘ Crystal Palace,’’ 
tive dome, still survives. 


It was 
which, with its attrac- 
The announced object of the exhi- 
bition was in part to celebrate the era of Peace. It was hope- 
fully thought, then, that the friendly rivalry of art, science, 
and industry there instituted would help to put an end to the 
bloody conflicts of fleets and armies. It is now announced 
that the ‘‘Jubilee’’—the fiftieth anniversary—of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 is to be celebrated—by what ? 
and naval exhibition ! °’ 


By a ‘‘ military 


THEY are proving in New York that model tenement 
houses may be paying investments. The profits of the City 
and Suburban Homes Company last year on its entire hold- 
ings, involving $2,000,000, were large enough to warrant a 4 
per cent. dividend. It is now proposed to build, on the north 
side of Sixty-second street, model tenements for colored peo- 
ple, containing about 290 apartments, chiefly of two and three 
rooms each. The present housing conditions for the vast ma- 
jority of colored families in New York are unworthy of a civ- 
ilized city. 


LonpDon Yearly Meeting, at its recent session, adopted a 
strong appeal against the war in South Africa, with the cap- 
tion, ‘‘A Plea for a Peaceable Spirit,’’ 
where. 

The committee of women promoting the ‘‘ War Victims’ 
Relief Fund’’ have sent out (to Fifth month 21) over 20,000 
garments for the women and children in distress in the ‘‘ con- 


centration camps,’’ with considerable other relief material, 
and money. 


which we print else- 
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| Wird this issue we reach the end of the half-year. One 
satisfactory way of marking the opening of the second half is 
the abolition of most of the war stamp-taxes. There will be 
n? stamps required on bank checks, promissory notes, and a 
number of other papers and documents, including telegrams 
and express receipts. For so much of relief from war's ac- 
companiments we are thankful. 











MARRIAGES. 


APPLEBY—SIDWELL.—In Baltimore, Md., Sixth 
month 5, 1901, Dr. Samuel N. Appleby and Mary F., 
daughter of Rebecca J. and the late Richard Sidwell, of 
Winchester, Va.; both of Baltimore, Md. 


BOND —ESTEP.—Fifth month 30, 1901, Samuel Steere 
Bond, of Sandy Spring, Maryland, and Emma Lowry Estep, of 
Washington, D. C. 


BROSIUS—BRINTON.—Sixth month 20, Igor, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, William P. and Mary E. 
Brinton, according to the order of Friends, J. Howard Brosius, 
of Avondale, Chester county, Pa., and Alice Brinton, of 
Christiana, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BLAKEY.—Sixth month 6, 1go1, Elizabeth Gilbert, widow 
of William Blakey, in her 82d year ; a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting, Bucks county, where the interment took 
place. 


CADWALLADER.—At Yardley, Pa., Sixth month 19, 
1901, Achsah A. Cadwallader, aged 78 years, sister of Al- 
gernon S. and the late Letitia Cadwallader; a member of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


CHAMBERS. —Sixth month 23, IgoI, at his late resi- 
deace, near London Grove, Pa., after a lingering illness, 
David P. Chamers, in the 81st year of his age. 


JOHNSON.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 16, 
Rachel V. Johnson, aged 96 years. 
town, Pa. 


LEEDS.—At Rancocas, N. J., Sixth month 21, Igor, 
Jacob H. Leeds, in his 75th year. 


McMILLAN.—At her home, near Signal, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, on the morning of Fifth month 25, 1901, Sarah 
(Bell) McMillan, of pneumonia, aged 94 years, 11 months, 
and 10 days. Interment in Friends’ cemetery at Carmel, 
sixty-five days subsequent to the interment of her eldest 
daughter, Jane Morlan, at same place. 

Sarah was widow of Taylor McMillan, a lifetime Friend, 
who died Eleventh month 8, 1893, aged go years and 28 
days, with whom she enjoyed nearly 60 years of married life. 

She was the eldest child of Smith and Martha (Buzby) Bell, 
who married in New Jersey and emigrated to Ohio in 1805, 
where the youngest of theirtwelve children, Martha Ann Bell, 
died Fifth month 27, 1901. Of this large family, Robert 
Bell, of Columbiana, Ohio, now in his 77th year, is 
the only survivor, and the last of his generation ; every one 
of his numerous Bell and Smith cousins in Delaware, and 
Buzby and Owen cousins in New Jersey and Philadelphia 
having passed away. 

Sarah was quiet, peaceable, unobtrusive, and benevolent, 
yet very observant and industrious, and of exemplary plain- 
ness in speech and dress. She is survived by nine living de- 
scendants who should feel that there is no better reparation for 
the loss of one so fondly loved, than in their emulation of her 
many virtues. The years of her life outnumbered those of 
any relative known among the many generations of her 
American kindred. During the closing years of her life, she 
became so nearly free from trouble and suffering that hers was 
a near approach to that ideal-condition in which existence 
seems a flow of pure enjoyment, and life of innocent pleasures, 
ending in composure and resignation at the approach of 
death. as 


PANCOAST.—At Mickleton, N. J., Fifth month 17, 1901, 
Emma L., daughter of Joseph H. and the late Anna Pan- 
coast, in her 14th year. 


I9OI, 
Interment at Middle- 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


WE left Baltimore this morning, Sixth month 17, to 
take up the mission which has seemed to be required 
of us within New York Yearly Meeting, and went 
directly to Jericho, L. I., to the old home of my dear 
friend, Daniel Underhill, where we were most cor- 
dially received by his widow, Catherine, and his son, 
Samuel J. Underhill, and family. 

The next afternoon we called on Edward Willis 
and his daughter, Henrietta Underhill, and at the 
home of William Willetts, but found only his daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, at home; then at the home of Sarah 
Robbins and her two daughters, at each place meet- 
ing with a cordial reception. Our friend, S. J. Un- 
derhill, took us the next morning to the home of 
Catharine Willetts, with whom we went to Westbury 
Monthly Meeting, held at Manhasset. The meeting, 
though not large, was lively and interesting, and 
among the signs of encouragement were the reception 
of one new member the previous month and the ap- 
plication for membership from another. After meet- 
ing we went home with James R. and Anna Willetts, 
where we met a number of Friends. 

We then went with Catharine Willets to call on 
Mary Wright and Mary Anna Chapman, of Brook- 
lyn, in their country home, who received us with a 
cordial welcome. Thence we went home with Cath- 
arine to tea, where we met several others, and re- 
turned to S. J. Underhill’s for the night. 

On the 20th we called on Sarah, widow of Isaac 
Ketcham, and Mary Allen, who lives with Sarah, and 
then on Caroline Willetts and her sister Mary, on our 
way to attend the monthly meeting at Jericho, which 
was small but was thought to be a favored season. 
After meeting we went to the home of Elias and 
Phebe Seaman to dine, and toward evening to the 
home of Lydia Willetts and her daughters, Charlotte 
and Amy. The retrospect of the day was satisfactory, 
with the feeling that it had been well spent. 

On the 21st we visited Solomon and Esther Jack- 
son, and in the afternoon went to the Locust Valley 
School, to attend the Commencement, in the exer- 
cises of which I had been invited to make the address. 
The recitations and other exercises were very credit- 
able, showing care upon the part of the teachers and 
much attention by the scholars. My own address, 
on ‘The Development of an Ideal Character,’ was 
well received, so that the occasion was one of deep 
interest. 

The next day Elias and Phebe Seaman took us to 
Bethpage, where a meeting had been appointed at 11 
o'clock. It was a good-sized meeting for the place, 
and much satisfaction expressed that we had been 
willing to come among them. After meeting we 
went to John C. Merritt’s, and after resting went on 
to Jerusalem, where a meeting had been appointed for 
the afternoon. The meeting has been discontinued at 
this place, but a goodly number came out, and seemed 
not only interested but gladdened to once more have 
a meeting among them. I presented the practical 
duties of religion and how much morestrongly we could 
exert an influence through organized effort, encour- 
aging the few Friends here to resume their meeting. 
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First-day morning, the 23d, was bright and beau- 
tiful, but warm. S. J. Underhill and wife took us to 
Westbury Meeting. Notice having been given, a 
goodly number were present, and as the message was 
upon our plan of practical righteousness a close at- 
tention was given, and many expressed their feeling 
of thankfulness for such a good meeting. In the 
afternoon we attended a meeting at Jericho which had 
been appointed, and which was also well attended. 
As in the morning, there were many expre-sions of 
gratitude for the opportunity. 

Joun J. CorNELL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A VISIT TO GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


My husband and I left our home in Illinois for Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on the 5th of Sixth month, spending one 
day at the Exposition. We think the grand plaza 
even more beautiful than that of the Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893. A picture of an Illinois farm, made 
entirely of corn, cobs and stalks, attracted great 
attention. 

On the 8th we went to Farmington, N. Y., to 
attend Genesee Yearly Meeting. Our home was with 
Oscar and Julia Gardener, who live at their father 
Sunderland P. Gardener's old home. ‘ Though 
we were strangers, they took us in ”’ and made us feel 
very welcome. Their aged mother was also there, 
she having her home with them. 

The country there is rather hilly, though there are 

some beautiful homes and farms, with large apple 
orchards on every hand ; potatoes, too, are raised for 
shipping. We dined two days at the meeting-house, 
which is perched on a hill, with a beautiful landscape 
spread out around it. By dining there more oppor- 
tunity was given for social enjoyment. We spent one 
night with the family of Wilkenson Herendeen, whose 
parents settled there when the country was new ; they 
cut the trees, put in a crop, and built a log cabin 
where their beautiful home now is. Our stay among 
the kind Friends at Genesee Yearly Meeting time will 
be a bright spot in our memory. 
When meeting closed we decided to accept the invita- 
tion of Ruth and Isaac Wilson to accompany them 
home; so we crossed the lake, spending a night at 
Rochester. The lake was calm, and we had a de- 
lightful ride (we live away from the water, and so en- 
joyed itvery much), Then we took a carriage and 
rode thirty miles through the Canadian country. 
There are many large apple orchards, some old and 
some newly planted, though all cultivated, with crops 
between the rows. 

Bloomfield is a pretty little town. Some of the 
residents have farms extending back some distance 
from the houses, which front on the street. _ There 
are numerous canneries and creameries in this vicin- 
ity, and cheese as well as butter is made. We saw 
great fields of peas, tomatoes, strawberries, etc. Peas 
are mowed when ripe and then picked for canning. 

Our friends had a picnic for us one afternoon. 
We drove about five miles to a summer resort on 
Lake Ontario shore, with woods of arborvite and 


cedar all along, and a sand-bank brought up from the 
lake by high winds. It is about five miles long, half 
a mile wide, and fifty feet high, so that high trees are 
buried in it. By digging into it they find snow or 
ice, which farmers utilize for cooling the milk at their 
dairies. Some of our party played snowball in June. 
Lypia I. T. WILson. 


MID-WEEK MEETINGS: A REPLY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Tue article on “ Mid-week Meetings,” copied on the 
8th, from the American Friend, has revived with mea 
subject that has long been urging me to expression. 
All that is said therein of the possibilities for useful- 
ness of the mid-week meeting is certainly true; and 
it is also as certainly true that the ‘‘ social and busi- 
ness changes”’ of recent times have produced condi- 
tions which make it,—as the imaginary apologist is 
made to say—‘‘impossible to get time’’ to attend these 
meetings. Now, it is useless to tell people to attend 
meeting when they have not time. It is worse than 
useless,—such disregard of physical limitations is 
bound to arouse contempt, rebellion, and finally skep- 
ticism. Therefore let us see if it is not our first duty, 
as a Society which professes to be friends of the op- 
pressed, and to have alight to mind and to mind it,— 
that we look into the “social and business changes 
which make it impossible to get time,’’ and endeavor, 
individually and collectively, to find the cause of, and 
the remedy for, these physical limitations—these op- 
pressive social and business conditions. 

If society leaders will make our meetings places 
for the generation and dissemination of light and help 
concerning Auman needs to-day, as they evidently did 
originally, the meetings will be attended to-day as 
they were originally. Therefore I heartily concur 
that “‘ there never was a time when a genuine Quaker 
mid-week meeting was more needed than now,” 
wherein we may consider the cause of, and the remedy 
for, the social and business conditions that are so in- 
creasingly oppressive. Of course, 1 am aware that 
most of my readers will think I have suggested a very 
unworthy object for a religious gathering ; but I am 
prepared to show that it is only by treating material 
questions in just this way, that we can hope, as the 
American Friend says, ‘‘to spiritualize work or busi- 
ness, which just now threaten to materialize every- 
thing in our world.”” That sentiment is certainly very 
progressive, and it seems to call for a description of 
the difference between that which is spiritual and that 
which is material, or natural. Therefore, I will offer 
for the consideration of Friends, a definition of the 
difference, as I see it, between the natural man and 
the spiritual man. 

The natural man may be a very worthy man. 
He obeys the laws, he is a model citizen, a strict 
church member, a good neighbor, a loving and faith- 
ful husband, a kind father, a generous friend, and 
charitable to the poor; but above all he is a good 
provider for his family. He is concerned to make the 
necessary provision for the physical and intellectual 
wants of his family, and to lay up for his children. 
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What does that man lack to make him a speritua/ 
man? A good many will say—and time was when I 
would have said—that man is all right ; he does not 
lack anything. But I see now very clearly, that that 
man is simply a well-educated animal. Jesus said to 
just such a man in answer to the question, *‘ What lack 
I yet?” ‘Sell what thou hast, give to the poor, and 
follow me,’ which has such an indefinite meaning, 
because we have such an indefinite idea of what it 
means to “ follow Christ.” 

Let us read the Gospels with this in view, and we 
will see that the acts and aspirations of Jesus's life 
reveal that his overwhelming concern was to ame/i- 
orate the conditions of human life. And he follows 
Jesus best to-day who sees and teaches most clearly, 
how to ameliorate the conditions of human life. And 
as it was this concern that made Jesus preéminently 
spiritual, so it is the mark of spirituality in others to 
follow him in that which made him spiritual. 

Therefore, the one thing which the natural man 
needs to make him a spiritual man, is that he add to 
his concern to make this necessary provision for the 
physical and intellectual wants of his own family, a 
concern that this same provision may be made for 
the physical and intellectual wants of others. In 
other words, the spiritual man to-day, is he who is 
concerned to formulate some method by which a// 
may be enabled to provide themselves with the things of 
life, and to provide them more abundantly. 

If our mid-week meetings will take up a subject, 
at once so simple and so sublime, they will become 
once more “‘ genuine Quaker meetings,’’ and they will 
flourish anew, because they will then serve a sufficient 
purpose in the world to warrant their continued 
existence. JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 

Northport, L. 1., Siath month 21, 1901. 


Tue New York correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger 
says: ‘* Oneof the large insurance companies has established 
a separate class for total abstainers from alcoholic drinks. 
Every person who declares that he isa total abstainer, and 
promises to remain so during the life of his policy, will be in- 
sured at a lower rate than others who will make no such 
declaration. This is a practical advantage for temperance 
reform. The insurance company has adopted the new policy 
on petition of a number of leading temperance men, includ- 
ing John Wanamaker, Rev. Dr. Swallow, Bishop Turner, L. 
K. Funk, and Rev. Father A. P. Doyle. 


THe New York Board of Education provides fifty-five 
places to be used as play-grounds this summer, forty in public 
schools opened for the purpose, and fifteen in parks, vacant 
lots, on roofs, and recreation piers. Each place will be fully 
equipped with gymnastic apparatus, and games and amuse- 
ments of many kinds will be carried on under the care of 
teachers and kindergartners. Besides, forty-five free kinder- 
gartens will be open half of each day, three in each of the 
vacant schools. 


AN observer notes the scarcity of song birds in Fairmount 
Park this year, regretting especially the vesper sparrows, 
meadow larks, Baltimore orioles, and wrens that were 
formerly abundant here. Some ornithologists think that the 
newly introduced trolley cars and the great numbers of people 
that now frequent the park have frightened these birds away. 


THE long-talked-of Woman's University of Japan was 
opened in the Fourth month, with appropriate ceremonies. 
At present it is more like an American high school than a 
university, but the seed is planted and it will grow. 
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ELvucational Department. 


COMMENCEMENT OF FKIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 
THE Commencement Exercises of the Friends’ Central School 
were held in the meeting-house, at Fifteenth and Race 
streets. Anna Walter Speakman, Principal of the Girls’ De- 
partment, opened with a Scriptural reading, and then 
Edmund Webster, of the Committee of Arrangements, intro- 
duced the class of 1901, members of which read the following 
essays: ‘‘ Public Opinion,’’ Floyd Henry Bradley; ‘‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon as Pagan and as Christian,’’ Sophye D. Asher ; 
‘‘Am I My Brother's Keeper?’' Charles Stone Bushnell ; 
‘* Christianity and the Strength of Nineteenth Century Civil- 
ization,’’ Charles Percy Major ; recitation, ‘‘ A Glance Behind 
the Curtain,’’ Emily W. Ingram ; ‘‘ The Power of the Ideal,’’ 
William West Wilson ; ‘‘ Hero Worship,’’ Helen M. Carre. 

At the conclusion of the graduating essays Dr. Edward 
Martin addressed the class, after which the diplomas were 
awarded to the following : 

Classical Course—Mabel H. Austin, Ethel E. Burkart, 
Helen M. Carre, Leah Cavin, Marion Conway, Emily S. 
Cooper, Anna B. Dudley, Elizabeth S. Ford, F. Marion 
Holahan, Helen D. Irwin, Helen H. Jackson, Edith M. 
Longstreth, Hannah L. Peaslee, Sarah Richardson, Marguer- 
ite K. Scanlin, Anna K. Wolff, J. Barnard Walton, Fred- 
erick N. Price. 

Scientific Course—Grace Barber, Lilian Bicknell, Anna S. 
Buzby, Edith M. Douglass, Emily Janney, Elsa M. Schulte, 
Florence D. Scull, Margery L. Stadiger, Rebah Stone, Sarah 
E. Wood, William P. Bond, Brittain E. Lukens, Alson L. 
Stone, Charles S. Bushnell, Walter P. Speakman, Howard L. 
Fortiner. 

Literary Course—Sophye D. Asher, N. Wynifred Griffiths, 
Emily W. Ingram, Hortense K. Nelke, Jennie B. Sale, Edith 
M. West, Floyd H. Bradley, Arthur H. Hopkins, Maurice T. 
Hansell, C. Percy Major, William W. Wilson. 

It was said that more than the usual number of the gradu- 
ating class this year will go to higher institutions of leaning. 
The Annie Shoemaker honor scholarship to Swarthmore Col- 
lege was awarded to Helen M. Carre; thel. V. Williamson 
scholarships at the same institution were won by Maurice T. 
Hansell and Edith M. Douglass. Charles S. Bushnell and 
Arthur H. Hopkins secured the competitive scholarships at 
Haverford College. 

Three members of the class will go to Bryn Mawr, two to 
Wellesley, and several to Swarthmore. 

The closing exercises terminated the services of Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton as Principal of the Boys’ Department, who leaves 
to become the Principal of the George School, at Newtown. 
J. Eugene Baker, who succeeds Dr. Walton, has been Vice- 
Principal of the Department for several years. Garrett W. 
Thompson follows Professor Baker as Vice-Principal. 

The following changes have been made in the faculty of 
the girls’ department. In place of Joseph C. Haines, who 
resigned to enter upon a business life, is Edward C. Wilson, 
already mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER as taking charge of 
the work in Chemistry. In place of Agnes Houson, resigned, 
Emma Haigh, a graduate of the school, has been engaged as 
teacher of German; since graduation she has taught four 
years and spent two years in Germany, where she received a 
certificate from the Normal School in Hanover. Anna Wild- 
man has been added to the faculty of the irregular department. 


BACON ACADEMY, WOODSTOWN. 

The commencement exercises of Bacon Academy were 
held in Friends’ meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening last, 
and that venerable place of worship was made astractive and 
home-like by the presence of beautiful flowers, adding an in- 
creased charm to the scene of life contributed by the large 
audience present. 

The graduating class was composed of Blanche Gillespie 
Davis, Harold Shinn, and Clement Borton. 

At the hour to begin the exercises the graduates, accom- 
panied by the teachers, Laura B. Garrett and Frances Moore, 
and pupils of the Academy, entered the meeting-house, and 
after a brief period of silence, the school recited a prayer by 
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John G. Whittier, entitled ‘‘Our Master,’’ after which Harold 
Shinn read an essay, entitled ‘‘ The Ethics of Social Recon- 
struction,’’ by Edward Howard Griggs. 

The subject of Blanche G. Davis's essay was ‘‘ Success in 
Life.”’ 

Clement Borton’s essay treated of the subject ‘‘ Forestry.’’ 

Laura B. Garrett, the Principal, in an appropriate address, 
presented the diplomas to the class, and also prizes for meri- 
torious work on the part of the pupils. 

Following the award of prizes came an address by Prof. 
J. Eugene Baker, of Philadelphia. 

Joel Borton, in some closing remarks, commended both 
teachers and pupils for their excellent work, and referred 
somewhat to the long and honored career of Bacon Academy, 
and the good fortune of this community in the splendid work 


being done in educating the youth by the public and private 
schools. 





WILMINGTON FRIeNDS’ SCHOOL.—The catalogue and cir- 
cular of the Friends’ School at Wilmington, Del., comes to 
us 1m a neat cover of purple and white, with a number of il- 
lustrations showing the school building, two views of the at- 
tractive old meeting-house, the study hall, the drawing-room, 
the gymnasium, the laboratory, and the library. 

The principal of the school is Herschel A. Norris, A. M., 
a graduate of Princeton ; there were eleven assistant teachers 
last year, five of whom are college graduates, and four are 
specialists. Graduates from this school are admitted to the 
leading colleges and universities on certificate, without exam- 
ination. The school year will open Ninth month 16, 1901. 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—The Lancaster Friends’ Association met 
on First-day, Sixth month 23, at 2.30 p. m., at the residence 
of Milton and Catharine Garvin, with a large attendance 
present. The meeting was held a week earlier than usual, 
owing to many members leaving town forthe vacation season. 
I. C. Arnold, the president, read a lesson from the Bible, 
which was discussed. 

The subject of the fall meeting at Lampeter meeting- 
house, Bird in-Hand, under the auspices of the Association, 
was introduced and arrangements for the same left in the 
hands of the executive committee. The treasurer of the 
Whittier Picture Fund reported the amount received sufficient, 
and a handsomely framed picture of the ‘‘ Quaker Poet’ will 
be presented by the Association and hung in the new Y. M. 
C. A. Building, where his kindly face will shed its benediction 
on the youth of our city. 

Oliver Furniss read a well selected poem. Thomas 
Whitson made an address on the question, ‘‘ What is the 
difference between inspiration and revelation ?’’ This brought 
out animated discussion which was participated in by nearly 
all present. The next was a paper read by Helen Vonder- 
smith, one of our newest members, on the life and works of 
Elizabeth Gurney Fry. This was a most valuable and 
interesting paper from every point, and we since learn will be 
published in 7%e Rostrum, Lancaster's new monthly magazine, 
edited by Thomas Whitson. 

The sentiment roll was generally responded to, and the 
program announced for next meeting, which occurs First-day, 
Ninth month 30, at 2.30 p.m. This, our last meeting of the 
season, was one filled with spirit and interest, and three new 
members were added to the roll. We expect our coming 
year to be full of activity and zeal. 3 





West Brancu, Pa. -The West Branch Y. F. A. met at 
the meeting-house, at 3 p. m., Sixth month 16. The presi- 
dent, Corlis Kirk, opened the meeting by reading the 112th 
Psalm. The members present responded by thoughtful 
sentiments. 

The president appointed Minnie Kester, George T. Under- 
wood, and James D. Wall a committee to bring forward at 
next meeting the names of officers for the ensuing six months. 


“ William T. Thorp read a portion from the paper read by 


Edward B. Rawson at the Chautauqua Conference, which 


~ ——— 
——— ee 


contributed. 


brought out expressions from several members : Corlis Kirk— 
Of one’s experiences of speaking in meetings as acquired by 
the doing. Clara Wall—That we feel a sense of comfort by 
following in the work of Jesus, and that our light may not be 
shining far but it has an influence. George Underwood— 
That our self-consciousness of what our hearers may think of 
us be disregarded, but follow where duty leads. William T. 
Thorp—We are like school children. Experience in expres- 
sion is developed by expressing the little thoughts. James 
D. Wall—Our thoughts to-day seem to be on little things. 
We have a little crop of Association members, we must 
cultivate them, not let any grass or weeds choke the tender 
plants ; let our light shine that we may be a spiritual help to 
all our associates. Reuben P. Kester—I will make this state- 
ment with all due regard for the silent meeting, that we need 
more ministers to lead the uncultured mind to the Source for 
the right food. If thee is strongly impressed with a message, 
if it is only two or three words, deliver it ; thee may not be 
required to give many words at first. 

A reading was given by Curtis Coons, subject, ‘‘ Mind the 
Light ’’ ; followed by recitations by Grace Goff and Blanche 
Moore, being very appropriate for the occasion. 

As the meeting settled into silence for adjournment 
Seymour Kester arose and voiced thésentiment of the meeting 
in the following words: ‘‘I feel that we have had sucha 
good meeting this afternoon."’ 

Two new members were added to our list at this meeting. 

It was suggested in the meeting to have printed programs 
six months ahead, of the subjects to come under consideration. 

Adjourned to meet at meeting-house in two weeks. 

ApA WALL, Sec. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of George and 
Emmaline Jordan, on Fifth-day evening, Sixth month 20. 

The vice-president, Elmer Jordan, opened the meeting 
by reading the 44th Psalm. The reading of the Diary of 
Samuel J. Levick was continued by Annie S. Ball. Anna E. 
Jordan gave a very good recitation, ‘‘ Death, the Peace- 
maker.’’ A select reading was given by Carrie Miller. A 
portion of the Discipline relating to ‘‘ Wills, Schools, and 
Books,’’ was read by William L. Strause. 

After a short intermission, a Chautauqua reading was 
given by Elizabeth Edmonds, Subject, ‘‘ The Relation of 
the Young Friends’ Association to the Society of Friends,"’ 
by Mary Whitson. 

Sentiments were given by nearly all present. Then the 
Association adjourned to meet the third Fifth-day in Seventh 
month, at the home of Anna S. Kinsey. 


A. 8: B., Cer. See. 





WILLIsTown, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
the last meeting of the season Fifth month 29, at the home of 
Ida G. Thomas. 

The president, David C. Windle, opened the meeting by 
reading from the first chapter of St. John. 

Emma G. Williams gave a sketch of the Life of Isaac T. 
Hopper. The question, ‘‘ Is there a danger of our substi- 
iuting the reasoning powers for the guidance of the Inner 
Light ?’’ was answered by Arthur C. Smedley in a very inter- 
esting talk. He said that while it might be possible, yet he 
did not think there was much danger of our substituting the 
reasoning powers for the guidance of the Inner Light. We 
need one as much as the other ; and the experience of the 
race proves that we know right from wrong. We must let our 
reasoning be guided by the Inner Light. 

Gleanings from the (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting was the 
subject to which those who had attended the annual gathering 


Lillie Thomas read a poem entitled ‘‘ Right Living.”’ 
After the usual silence the meeting adjourned. 
A.C. B., Sec. 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Nathaniel D. Brown, Sixth month 2. 
The meeting opened with the selection ‘‘ Language of 


Silence, 


read by Jessie Ketchum. This was followed by the 





FRIENDS’ 


reading of Edward Rawson's ‘‘ Christianity as Friends see It,”’ 
by Mary K. Brown, and a selection entitled, ‘‘ Friends’ 
Associations,’ read by J. Pierre Seaman, 

A paper, ‘‘ The Privileges and Duties of the Society of 
Friends of the Present Day,’’ by Gilbert T. Cocks, was read. 
Rowland Cocks then read a comparison of Fox and Moody 
by Henry B. Hallock. 

After the giving of sentiments the meeting adjourned to 
meet with Rowland and Mary Cocks, Sixth month 30. 

A. M. B., Sec. 


West Grove, Ou10.—Friends’ Association of Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting met here Sixth month 22. 

It was opened with Bible reading by the president. 
Ezekiel Roberts reminded us of the value of silence after 
Scripture reading. Roll-call was responded to with quotations. 

Horace B. Clark and Anna B. Walker were appointed as 
our representatives on the executive committee of the General 
Association. 

The exercises consisted of a reading by Erie E. Fox, 
‘« The Proselyte,’’ by Whittier. A character sketch of Isaac T. 
Hopper by Blanche Berry. A reading by Mary Ann Packer 
from ‘‘ Janney’s History of Friends,’’ in reference to the life 
of George Fox. A reading by Mary H. Carpenter of a portion 
of the paper on ‘‘ Worship,’’ read at the Chautauqua Confer- 
ence. A comprehensive paper on ‘‘ The Cardinal Principles 
of Friends,’’ was read by R. Barclay Spicer. It contained 
many quotations from prominent Friends and was listened to 
with deep interest. 

After the close of the meeting at 1.30 p. m., a lunch was 


served and there was a pleasant social mingling for a few 
hours. 279 


LITERARY NOTES. 

‘* CONTENT IN A GARDEN," by Candace Wheeler, isa charm- 
ing book for the season, —or for any season, because even in 
winter one can imagine the warmth, the flowers, and out-door 
delights of the season of growth. The author's ‘‘ garden of 
content’’ she says ‘‘ lies high on Onteora Mountains,’’ in the 
Cattskills. ‘‘ It is a half-round space of rough red soil, slop- 
ing to the east, and inclining upward and enclosing the log 
studio.’’ Here she has planted, and ‘tended, and enjoyed her 
flowers and shrubs, and in this pretty volume she describes 
and chats about them. 

To begin with, in the garden space, there were two young 
balsam fir trees, an apple-tree, and ‘‘ varied clumps of the 
wild pink mountain azalea.’’ 
rieties of flowers, some by purchase, some acquired by gift, — 
and she remarks on these points that ‘‘to a real gardener”’ 
buying flowers ‘‘seems an unnatural proceeding.’ She 
speaks of wild white clematis, of sweet-striped honeysuckle, 
of blood-root, star-of-Bethlehem, daffodils, tulips, narcissus, 
poppies, tiger-lillies, ferns, larkspur, chrysanthemums, colum- 
bines,—andmany more. As we have already said, itis a very 
charming book, and its attractions have been increased by a 


series of fine marginal drawings, by Dora Wheeler Keith. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 


President Loubet of France is to contribute an article to 
the Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia), in the issue of the 
13th of next month. His subject is ‘‘ Young Men and the 
Republic.”’ 


WHEN we read of the immense fortunes that are in the 


hands of a few men, and are strongly impressed that some of | 


these fortunes have been made by questionable means, our 
hearts are troubled and we sigh for some plan that would 
secure a more equitable distribution of property. It is therefore 
refreshing to learn that a son of one of these multi-millionaires, 
a young man of twenty-five, says that ‘‘ the secret of success 
is constancy to purpose,”’ and that the things most worth 
while are health, friendship, and character. 
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To these she added many va- | 





All 
PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Our friend John J. Cornell, in conversation on Society affairs, 
mentioned that he had visited, in the course of his religious 
journeys, every meeting of our body of Friends in the United 
States, except six. Most of the six are in the West. He also 
said he had attended sixty-three annual sessions of yearly 
meetings in which he was a member. 

Dr. Hannah W. Longshore, of Philadelphia, who reached 
her eighty-second birthday on the 23d of last month, was a 
pioneer among women in the medical profession, having been 
a practitioner in this city for fifty years. She is a graduate of 
the Woman's Medical College, and was, we believe, the first 
of the women physicians of Philadelphia. She lives with her 
daughter, Lucretia L. Blankenburg, well known by her 
devotion to the cause of equal suffrage for men and women. 

Edward C. Dixon, with a select party of tourists, will leave 
on the 29th instant, to visit England and the Continent. 


LETTERS FROM ISOLATED MEMBERS. 

Extracts from replies to the epistle sent out from Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting. 
I AM glad to find myself still in touch with and in remembrance 
by the meeting from which I have been separated for over 
thirty years, in all which time I have attended meeting in 
Philadelphia but once. In Fourth month, 1899, I sat in my 
old seat in Green Street meeting-house, to which my father 
had so often led me by the hand when I was a little boy. 
There is not much chance to go to meeting here, but I attend 
occasionally at Chicago and Minneapolis. Va We 

Duluth, Minn. 

The letter sent out by our Yearly Meeting is a loving 
thoughtfulness that will be appreciated by all distant members 
that feel a reverence for our Society. 1 am glad I was raised 
with Friends’ principles engraven on memory’s page never to 
be obliterated. I read the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER on 
First-day morning, and my Bible every day. I have entered 
my eighty-fifth year, and must expect soon to be called to the 
great unknown. Mm. V. Ws 

Washington, Pa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


INTROSPECTION. 


I WANDERED far in sunshine and in shade, 

In flowery paths which led I knew not where ; 
Around me and above, the world seemed fair, 
While rippling brooks and birds sweet music made. 
All Nature smiled,—I could not feel alone, 

Her children’s voices spoke in every breeze 

That waved the grasses, rustled through the trees, 
And crooning softly like some gipsy crone, 

Sang to my heart of holiness and peace. 


A change came over all that sunny scene ;— 

The heavens darkened, Nature showed her might, 
And drowned the earth in tears, while black as night, 
Great Jove his thunder shook, with awful mien. 

His lightning rent the torrent and the oak, 

The forest giants crashed, and with a groan 

Fell prone and shivered. Trembled I alone 

As Nature's awful voice in anger spoke 

Her mighty will that bid the winds increase. 


Again, I searched among my fellow-men 
For sweet contentment, peace, and friendship warm, 
With spirit sore and troubled by the storm 
And longing so for rest ; but sadly when 
My weariness would lean and faith would seek 
A human stronghold in some friendly breast, 
The frail thing shook and quivered, and my quest 
Grew hopeless, as I realized how weak 
They are to give, who also need to fake. 
SARAH P. BYRNES. 
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DESOLATED SOUTH AFRICA. 


Extracts from a report of Joshua Rowntree’s remarks in London 
Yearly Meeting. 


THOSE now going out to South Africa to help distrib- 


ute relief (Helen B. Harris and others) would find on sont, 
landing that they must walk very warily, the war 

spirit being everywhere present, between the out- 

spoken violence on the one side, and the smoulder- 

ing though outwardly suppressed indignation on the 

other. When they were able to go up country, tothe 

region under martial law, they would find all their 

tact would be necessary in their proceedings, between 

British officers wearied of their work, and cramped in 

their operations, however humane they might wish to 

be in regard to the people under their control, and 

those who were captives, retiring, and reserved, yet 

very sensible and self-respecting. They would find 

themselves in an atmosphere torn with strong feeling, 

with distrust, and heavy laden with the burden of 

hate, an atmosphere where it was very difficult to 

suggest to those to whom one was speaking that any- 
thing could be good on the one side, or anything 
amiss on the other. 

He was speaking to one of the noble missionaries 
of the Dutch Church in Nyassaland, who told him of 
the difficulty they experienced in getting any admis- 
sion of sin from the people they were laboring 
amongst. One of them said, ‘“‘ You are quite wrong, 
we have no sinners in our village, but above in those 
villages yonder, there are some great sinners there.’’ 
In another case, a man came to him at the end of the 
meeting and said, ‘‘ Yes, I can understand the need 
of a Saviour from sin on the part of the whites.” 
These things should remind us of the danger of enter- 
ing into a spirit of hate in our own hearts ; more and 
more we wanted to see that it was the spirit of evil 
that was the cause of all the evil, and to be able to 
love even those who we felt were committing a 
grievous departure from the laws of God and man. 

In his own visit it seemed sometimes as if every | 
way was blocked, in the upsetting of all arrangements 
by the war, and yet there was never a time when in 
all their perplexity they did not feel that it was right 
for them to have been there. It was almost worth | 
going to Africa to be able to hand to others the ad- 
dress of the yearly meeting, issued last year as a 
legacy of peace to all those who named the name of | 
Christ. One public man received it with more than 
the thoughtful respect of others, with positive rejoic- 
ing, a full-blooded Kaffir, the editor of the Kaffir 
paper of King Williams’ Town, a Wesleyan local | 
preacher. He said that he was at one with Friends 
in the matter, and he should be glad to insert it in 
his paper for his own people to read. He should 
himself have been satisfied with his visit to South | 
Africa if the only result had been to give that paper | 
to the Kaffirs to read in their own language, so that | 
they might see there was one body in this country 
which was willing to live up to its testimony to Jesus | 
Christ. | 

In regard to the two or three thousand women in 
the refugee camps along the sea coast, the best way 
to succor them would be through the committees | 





IN'T 


ELLIGENCER. 


already formed. But going a little further up, they 
would find a large part of the population of the coun- 
try districts of the two republics living on bare areas 
of sround, enclosed in barbed wire fences, and guard- 
ed by British soldiers with fixed bayonets. Lord 
Kitchener has said that it was essential that the coun- 
try should be cleared, because so long as the means 
of subsistence remained in it, so long were small 
‘“‘commandoes ” enabled to continue in the field, and 
therefore British forces had been clearing, as com- 
pletely as possible, large districts of these two coun- 
tries, sweeping up the women and children, and tak- 
ing them, without foreknowledge or choice, to camps 
formed at the most convenient positions that could be 
found, and feeling it incumbent upon them to destroy 
not only food but cooking utensils and furniture— 
everything that made the life of man possible in that 
vast area. Often it must have been a matter of ex- 
treme regret to the troops engaged upon it, as the 
means of transport were very small, to refuse permis- 
sion to these poor women to take even their most 
cherished household goods. They were just allowed 
to gather together as quickly as they could a little 
bundle of bedding, perhaps a little food, and take it 
away. 

In many cases the mothers were unable to take 
nearly as much food for the sustenance of life during 
the long journey down to the coast as was needful. 
Their position in these camps was pitiful. Lady 
Maxwell, wife of the British general, in making an 
appeal herself to our kindred across the sea on behalf 
of these women and children, said that they were liv- 
ing in open tents, without fires, and with only the 
scantiest of clothes. If she could make such an ap- 
peal, could anybody think it was not right for Friends 
to make an appeal for the wives of those who were 
now described as our fellow-countrymen. in South 
Africa and for the little children sitting in the open 
tents, in the winter time, without fires and without 
decent clothing ? 

We had only to read the returns to see that this 
was a matter of great dimensions. The returns from 
the Transvaal, Orange Free State, and Natal alone 
showed twenty-two camps, with 5,600 men, 12,600 
women, and 26,960 children there that night. In- 
cluding Cape Colony, the returns from which were 
not yet out, there would be thirty-three or thirty-four 
thousand children in those fireless tents that night. 

Sitting in the tent of a cultivated and thoughtful 
woman, under the terrible heat of a Natal sun, she 
told him quietly—as these people did, with a singular 


|absence of adjectives or coloring—her history. 


There were thirty-six of them in an open truck, two 
days and a night on the journey, most of them with 
no food, for no rations were provided, and it was sim- 
ply a question of endurance. It was hard for a 
mother to watch her child enduring hunger, after 


| turning away from the ruins of her home with the 


knowledge that everything she prized on earth was 
destroyed and would never be seen again. But this 


| woman said, “I shall always be glad to shake the 


hands of your English soldiers. Some of them would 
come to the truck with an excuse to ask a question, 
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and they would just put their hand over the side of 
the truck and drop into it their day’s rations.” It was 
a punishable offense, by military law, if they were dis- 
covered, and they would have to go on short com- 
mons themselves. Some of these men would tell you 
that they had never had their hunger satisfied since 
they came to South Africa. 

These captives were very reticent, quiet, and self- 
controlled ; but over and over again it was found that 
an act of kindness unlocked their hearts to an extent 
embarrassing to those who visited them, feeling un- 
worthy of it. Once a young woman was induced to 
tell a little of her sorrows. Her brother-in-law, a 
Dutch clergyman, had been sent four journeys ex- 
posed on the front of the engine that it might make 
the train behind it secure. And then she told of the 
kindness of the British officer. The friend who was 
with him said, ‘‘ How can you speak of kindness with 
a history like yours?”’ She seemed quite ashamed, 
and said, ‘‘ When there is so much to make the heart 
ache, it is well to remember the days of kindness.” 
Those people in the various camps that night would 
have few kindnesses that they could remember from 
this old land of ours. What would be the impression 
of the children idling their time away in these camps ? 
For the moral and spiritual loss and waste of these 
people was sadder by far than their lack of sufficient 
clothing and bedding. The time passed without any 
hope of practical improvement before them, and most 
of them know that some of their family are away and 
in danger, and never can they hear a word of them. 
Sorrow is behind them and desolation before. 


UNIFORM MARRIAGE LAWS. 
R. W. Taylor, in Harper’s Weekly. 


THE most recent statistics of divorces granted show 
that the number is growing more rapidly than our 
population. It is true that a large majority of the 
divorces are granted in the State in which the marriage 
took place ; but without resort to statistics, everybody 
knows that thousands of divorces are annually granted 
for causes which are inadequate if the marriage relation 
is as solemn a thing as we have become accustomed 
to think it ; and, worse than all, the causes so vary in 
the different States and the effect of divorces granted 
in one State is so diverse in the several commonwealths 
of the Union, as to make occurrences like those just 
described frequent and shameful. 

What is the remedy? The answer is obvious. 
Uniformity of law respecting, first, what shall consti- 
tute marriage, and, second, how the marriage relation 
may be dissolved. 

Two methods of reaching this salutary result have 
been proposed and urged. First, by securing 
uniformity of legislation in the several States. Second, 
by so amending the Federal Constitution as to repose 
in Congress the power to enact uniform laws respect- 
ing marriage and divorce. 

The first of these methods has been diligently 
pursued for many years by the National Divorce 
Reform League, with some useful results, especially 
in the way of organizing State commissions, by 


proceeding in an orderly way to educate and arouse 
public opinion, and in proposing schemes of reform to 
the State legislatures. Great good has undoubtedly 
been done by this organization, and its work ought to 
be prosecuted until actual uniformity is accomplished, 
either by State laws or by the delegation to Congress 
of power to legislate on the subject. 

Every step toward uniformity is progress in the 
right direction ; yet, when one considers the diversity 
of opinion in the widely separated areas of our country, 
the absolute impossibility of securing uniformity of 
declaration of the law by the courts of the States, 
and that when uniformity is once obtained, if ever it 
is, there must be an eternal battle to maintain it, one 
conceives faintly the difficulties which line the path 
toward State uniformity. 

On the other hand, if the power is lodged in 
Congress to deal with the subject, the question of uni- 
formity is answered once for all ; and, in my opinion, 
uniformity and universality are more important than 
a limitation of causes, necessary though that be. 

Those who advocate uniformity through the 
States have made a tactical mistake, in my opinion, 
in taking no part in the advocacy of a constitutional 
amendment giving Congress suitable power. They 
have erred in supposing that the battle has been 
fought for the amendment and lost. The fact is it 
has hardly commenced. They have failed also to see, 
if there is a real opposition in certain States to the 
enlargement of Federal power, that opposition will 
be more likely to aid in State uniformity if there is a 
threat of national uniformity. But I do not desire to 
be placed in an attitude of opposition to the Divorce 
Reform League. My efforts will be put forth to 
advance the cause they advocate. I merely fail to 
see why the two methods should not be simultaneously 
pursued by all friends of the reform. 


ENAMELED Cloth, says Harfer's Bazar, is just the thing 
for those who cannot afford tiled kitchens, pantries, bath- 
rooms, etc. It canbe fitted as neatly as paper if a little glue 
is added to the paste by whichit is put on. It is cheaper than 
paint, more durable than even the water-proof papers, and 
as it comes now in marbled and tiled designs it contributes a 
neat and attractive appearance tothe room in which it is used. 


THE United States Government is not favorable to with- 
drawing from China all means of defense, and it will not, 
therefore, officially sanction the acts of other Powers in 
destroying Chinese fortifications. The company of American 
troops now in Peking is not to be used to assist in razing forts, 
but is stationed in the Chinese capital to protect the American 
Legation, and for no other purpose. 


THE good news comes to us from Austria that an immense 
labor gathering has been held in Vienna for the purpose of 
waging war upon alcohclism. The meeting was addressed 
by several speakers, among whom was Prof. Ford, whose 
recent investigations have added so much to our scientific 
knowledge of the nature and effects of alcohol. 


WESTMINSTER Abbey is to be illuminated with electricity. 
Gas has been used for a long time as an illuminant in the 
abbey, but sets up a chemical change in the limestone, which 
is followed by disintegration, anda few weeks ago a small mar- 
ble shaft fell from one of the windows in St. Andrew's Chapel, 
the iron pin which had sustained it for 600 years having 
become corroded. 
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CURVES OF THOUGHTFULNESS. 


Julia H. Johnson, in The Interior. 


Wuo has not found it most convenient to turn a 
sharp corner on the way to one’s own ends, to avoid 
being intercepted and delayed? Whata hurry we are 
in, to be sure, most of us, going at top speed by the 
shortest way to reach what we are aiming at! Any- 
thing that will moderate this rush, or check it even 
for a moment, is good for us. Now and then a word 
in season makes its appeal to conscience effectively, 
serving as a temporary influence, ifno more. Here 
are two lines froma bit of verse by Frank Ham- 
ilton, which may well stay the hasting feet : 


‘« Cut off sharp corners. Change thy shortest way 
To curves of mindfulness of others’ weal.’ 


Truly we are not thinking of others’ weal when we 
scud around sharp corners, on our own errands, out 
of sight and away. The roundabout path, the step 
aside, the little tarrying to serve a neighbor or to sa- 
lute a friend, may take a trifle more time, but ah, the 
gain of it! That curve of mindfulness may mean a 
little friendly interchange that will set small joy bells 
ringing, or set a shining memory mark upon a hid- 
den page of records. 

Alas, friends see so little of each other, these busy 
days. Formal calls turn sharp corners. The short- 
est way is sought and found, and as many visits as 
possible are accomplished in a few hours. But the 
heartsome little interviews that might be secured if 
now and then a corner were changed to a curve, in 
the sweet mindfulness of truest weal, would speed 
one faster on the upward way, if one but knew. We 
must take time to be kind. We cannot “ nip off the 
brittle end of courtesy”’ and fling it from us as we 
rush around the corner, and hope to further others’ 
welfare thereby, or our own, either. We must take 
the long path for that betimes. 

We have our own occasions, and are beholden to 
them, to meet and to fulfillthem. Our matters require 
prompt attention, and who will give it if we do not ? 
Our own affairs are our responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. but we need not take a fire-engine horse to 
reach them, compelling little courtesies and kind- 
nesses and the dear mindfulness of friendship to give 
the right of way, saluting no man as we crash around 
the corners to find the shortest road. Need we? It 
is a costly thing to forfeit companionships. We know 
not, what we do. 

Changing our shortest way may gain a new 
friend, as well as fasten an old one, but if not this, the 
thoughtful pause, the step aside for sake of a way- 
farer’s passing interest and momentary claim, will not 
be lost time. The minute sacrifice will not go un- 
rewarded. The little discipline in the exquisite grace 
of thoughtfulness will overpay the time it takes. 

The curve is the line of beauty. Whatsoever 
things are lovely, think on these. 
ministry of gracious saiutation, of momentary com- 
panionship, of slackened pace to keep step with one 
bearing a grief or care, or to allow one carrying a 
cup of joy to overtake us, are lovely things. These 
‘‘ mindful curves of others’ weal’’ are truest beauty 
lines. 





Tree Planting. 
Woodstown Monitor- Register. 


THE subject of one of the essays—that of Clement Borton— 
at the commencement exercises of Bacon Academy, was 
‘‘Forestry,’’ and the young man is to be commended for 
having selected such a practical subject, and for its thoughtful 
treatment. Salem county has produced some fine timber in 


the past, but it has gradually given way to the woodman's 
axe, until now it has become exceedingly scarce. Unfortun- 
ately, the land that has thus been brought under cultivation, 
in many instances, has not proved productive for tillage, so 
that little or nothing has been added to the productive wealth 
of the county, while the destruction of the timber lands with- 
out any effort to replace them, has resulted in evident losses 
in other directions. Much of the land in this county that 
has been cleared of timber is practically worthless for farm- 
ing purposes, such as the belt in the neighborhood of Fenwick 
and Alloway Junction, and other similar sections in the 
county. It will raise timber, and we should like to see some 
one make a practical test of the advantages of forestry by 
planting twenty or thirty acres in oak, chestnut, black walnut 
or some suitable timber, to demonstrate what can be done 
along this line. One of the drawbacks that is urged against 
it is the length of time it requires to realize any returns. 
This difficulty, however, can be partially overcome by plant- 
ing the trees rather closely together, and at say ten years 
growth sufficient could be cut out for hoop poles or other 
purposes, to probably return a fair interest on the money in- 
vested, repeating the thinning process at the end of another 
ten years, and at thirty years there dught to bea handsome 
growth ready for market. 


WHEN you are asleep, says Dr. John Mitchell, in Harper's 
Bazar, it is to be hoped that you are still. Few people are 
when they are awake. If one observes the crowd in the 
streets, it is curious and most disagreeable to see how small 
the number is who are not constantly making grimaces and 


working their faces or jaws in some manner. I have heard it 
said it was bashfulness that caused this, but it has not been 
my observation that bashfulness was so widely distributed an 
American trait; besides, how does twisting the face help to 
keep one in countenance? No, it is not bashfulness; it is 
misdirected nervous energy, which ought to be aiding the 
movements of their legs or getting stored up somewhere in 
the central nervous reservoirs for future use. 

Learn to keep still when you rest; when you move, move 
with the part of the body needed ; do not waste your force 
by walking with your arms and face as well as with your legs. 
If circumstances force an unusual and fatiguing amount of 
exertion upon you, break it now and then by periods of abso- 
lute rest. No matter how brief they are, they will be useful 
if you make them complete and perfect in the way described. 
This is true of mental as well as bodily exertion. A minute 
or two minutes of quiet, with closed eyes if possible, with your 
tension relaxed and the gearing of the machinery thrown off 
for the moment, will help and refresh you greatly. Here, 
again, more may be gained if the ability torelax mentally can 
be secured, in a fashion similar to the withdrawing of mus- 
cular tension. Learn to empty your mind when not using it. 


The Maoris of New Zealand. 


THE colony of New Zealand has attracted much attention of 


| late because of certain social experiments that are being tried 


The wayside | 


there. It seems from arecent magazine article that the natives 
of these islands are as interesting as the British colonists. 
When England first took possession of New Zealand the 
Maoris were not only savages but cannibals. How rapidly 
they have become civilized we may judge from the following 
anecdote, as told by Charles Rous-Marten. 

‘“‘A few years ago I went into one of the principal 
restaurants in the main street of Wellington, the New Zealand 
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metropolis, for luncheon. I was late, and there was only one 
fellow-luncher. He wasa gentleman of advanced middle-age, 
slightly dark in complexion, grayish as to hair and beard, 
gravely polite as to his manners, entirely up to-date in his 
European dress. He sat opposite to me, and we exchanged 
the usual courtesies of the table. He was thoroughly at home 
with his knife and fork and serviette, and perused the menu 
with interest, aided by a handsome gold-rim fince-nez. 

‘There were no symptoms by which he could be distin- 
guished from an Englishman, save perhaps some slight bluish 
marks on his face, which my knowledge enabled me to detect 
as tattooing. To all practical intents and purposes he was a 
gentleman and an Englishman. Yet I knew him well by 
sight, and knew him to be now a most estimable citizen, but 
also to have been in his younger days a bitter foe of all 
Europeans, and also an open and notorious cannibal.’ 

The same writer also says that the Maoris take an active 
and intelligent interest in politics, and that there are several 
of them in each of the two chambers of the Parliament. Maoris 
have for many years held seats in the cabinet of New Zealand, 
where they have acquitted themselves creditably. A number 
of Maoris have been received as clergymen in the Anglican 
church, and their conduct has always been irreproachable. 


Better than the Klondike. 


A YEAR or two ago the papers were filled with accounts of 
people hastening to Alaska to make their fortunes in the gold 
mines of that Arctic region. Now the fortune hunters are 
rushing to Texas to find, not gold, but petroleum. 


Not even in the days of the Pennsylvania oil craze were 
there any such marvellous wells discovered as are now re- 
ported in the vicinity of Beaumont, Texas. Heretofore an 
oil prospector who could locate ‘‘a 100-barrel gusher,’’ that 
is, a well yielding 100 barrels of crude oil per day, was 
thought particularly fortunate, but the Lucas well, the first 
in the Texas field, is spouting 35,000 barrels of oil daily. 

The transportation that the quiet Texas community has 
undergone during the past four months reminds one of the 
stories of Cripple Creek and other bonanza gold camps of the 
West. Theapproaches to the hotels are so crowded that it is 
hard to secure even an entrance, and those who do get in pay 
five dollars a day for half a bed, or a cotin aroom with 
many others. The man who has his own blanket or cot may 
put it under a tent for fifty cents a night. 

Beaumont is in the northeastern part of Jefferson county 
at the intersection of two railroads, and contained before the 
excitement began about 7,000 inhabitants. Jefferson county 
borders on the Gulf of Mexico and adjoins Louisiana. 


The Prisoners at St. Helena. 


IN an article in the Mineteenth Century (London) Mrs. J. 
R. Green, widow of the eminent English historian, has a 
very sad account of the Boer prisoners who are held at St. 
Helena. She'says: 


‘« The Boers are extremely industrious, with a great desire | 


for learning. They will do any kind of work that is given 
them to do, but only forty or fifty are employed in the island, 
and 4,450 are left with absolutely nothing to do from morning 
to night. It is dark at six o'clock. They have no candles, 
they have hardly any amusement, and as a result they are 
sinking day by day into deeper gloom. 


‘«Some of them are suffering from melancholia, which is | 
Among others, I | 


developing into a kind of violent mania. 
hear that Madam Cronje goes about forever restlessly, think- 
ing the English want to burn her and her husband.’’ 


Mrs. Green considers that ‘‘the British Government is | 


slowly torturing these people into madness. But shesays they 
are firm in the belief that their country will regain its inde- 
pendence. 

‘« They have a sure hope that God will see them righted. 
The little company of Gideon is still left ; it is fighting now. 
England is mighty, but God is almighty. They will go on 
fighting until his will is clear.”’ 


Women Studying Botany. 
THERE is a marked increase in the number of women study- 
ing botany, says a writer in the New York Sun. ‘‘In at 
least two towns adjacent to New York there are classes of this 
sort that I know of. The members are all adult women long 


out of school and some of them mothers. A middle-aged 
woman, long a botany student and contributor to gardening 
and horticultural journals, is the teacher and leader for one of 
these classes. The other is largely composed of the alumni 
of a first rank girls’ school, a professor of botany, and for- 
estry guide and the instructor for their jaunts. 

‘* The main reason for women becoming serious students 
of botany is because of the increased opportunity for making 
use of their knowledge. The botany teacher is much more in 
demand than she ever was before inthis country. There are 
women, too, working either as students or employés, in every 
botanical garden in the country."’ 


Offsetting the Saloon. 
THe Church [Temperance Society of New York is doing some 
practical work, though all of its members are not total 
abstainers. Its secretary, Robert Graham, in the Sunday 
School Times thus describes some of its methods : 


‘« The saloon undoubtedly meets an urgent want, but does 
itin a bad and dangerous way. We determined to meet it 
by counteractions, and in 1893 purchased our first lunch- 
wagon, at acost of a thousand dollars. It is a neat, well- 
appoizited little dining-room on wheels, open day and night, 
and supplies a substantiallunch forten cents. Wehave now 
eight of these wagons, stationed in various parts of the city, 
and during the year ending December 31, 1900, have sup- 

| plied 340,157 ten-cent meals,—an increase over the previous 

| year of 49,672, and leaving a sufficient balance of profit to 
maintain fourteen free ice-water fountains in poor and 
crowded sections of the city, at a cost of $2,908 for the past 
year, supplying pure cold water to at least fifty thousand per- 
sons each day. 

‘* Our coffee-vans supply sandwiches and hot coffee to 
coachmen and cabmen engaged at entertainments, to motor- 
men during stormy winter weather, and to firemen engaged 
at great fires.’’ 


The Distribution of Our Population. 
THE statistics of the official Census Bulletin show that, 
| excluding the District of Columbia, which is in effect a 
municipality, Rhode Island, with 407 inhabitants to the square 
mile in 1900, is the most densely settled State in the Union, 
while Massachusetts comes next, with not quite 349 inhabitants 
to the square mile. New Jersey, with a little more than 250 
| inhabitants to the square mile, is the third State in point of 
density of population, while Connecticut, with somewhat more 
than 187 inhabitants to the square mile, occupies fourth place. 
Four other States had more than 100 inhabitants to the square 
mile in 1900, namely, New York, with 152.6 inhabitants ; 
Pennsylvania, with 140.1 inhabitants ; Maryland, with 120.5 
| inhabitants, and Ohio, with 102 inhabitants to the square mile. 

Alaska has, on the average, but one-tenth of one person 
to the square mile, and Nevada only four-tenths of one person 
to the square mile. Wyoming has not quite one inhabitant 
to the square mile, while Arizona, New Mexico, Montana and 
Idaho have less than two persons to the square mile. 

The newly acquired territory of Hawaii shows an average 
density of population of not quite 24 persons, ranking in this 
respect between Maine, with 23.2 persons, and Arkansas, 
with 24.7 persons to the square mile. 


THE New York Hera/d recently published a supposedly 
correct list of the millionaires in the United States, and 378, or 





one-tenth of the total number, were women. Whata march 
| is this from the time when only five women in New York were 
| willing to signa petition asking for the right to own their own 


! property. —[Carrie Chapman Catt. ] 
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416 FRIEND 
CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ex-GoveERNOR Hazen S. PINGREE, of Michigan, died in 


’ INTE 


London on the night of the 18th instant, of a cancerous | 


affection of the intestines. 
Moses Pingree, who came from England and settled in Ipswich, 
Mass. He went west early in life, was four times mayor of 
Detroit, and twice Governor of Michigan. 
originator of the plan for encouraging the worthy poor of the 
cities to raise potatoes and other vegetables on vacant lots. 


ADELBERT STONE Hay, ex-Consul of the United States at 
Pretoria, South Africa, and eldest son of Secretary of State 
John Hay, fell from a window in the third story of the New 
Haven House, New Haven, Conn., shortly after 2.30 o'clock 
on the 23d instant. He was subject to attacks of vertigo, and 
it is supposed that one of these seized him while sitting in the 
window of hisroom. He was a graduate of Yale, of the class 
of '98, and had gone to New Haven to attend the commence- 
ment. 

CHRISTIAN Scientists from all over the world, many of 
them titled personages from Europe, were gathered in Boston 
on the 23d instant, to pay homage to the founder of the new 
religion at the mother church, when the annual message of 
Mary Baker Eddy was read at four different services, one in 
the morning, two in the afternoon and one in the evening. 
Ex-Judge Septimus J. Hanna, at each service, announced 
that the number of persons admitted to the Communion was 
2,496, the largest in the history of the Church, which brings 
the total membership up to 21,631. 

SECRETARY Root, on the 21st instant issued the order of 
the President establishing civil governmentin the Philippines, 
and relieving the Military Governor from the performance of 
civil duties after the 4th of next month, except that his 
authority will still be exercised in those districts where armed 
opposition to United States government exists. William H. 
Taft, President of the Philippine Commission, has been 
aop »iated Civil Governor, and Major General Chaffee, Military 
Governor of the Islands. 

A FLOOD swept through the Elkhorn Valley, in West Vir- 
ginia, on the night of the 21st instant, and did great damage 
to life and property. The town of Keystone was destroyed 
and about 100 lives are believed to have been lost there. 
Nearly the entire Pocahontas coal field was flooded, coke 
ovens were destroyed, and miles of railroad track and bridges 
were washed away. The property damage is estimated at 
from half a million to two milliondollars. The inhabitants of 
the stricken region are badly in need of food and clothing. 

GENERAL CAILLES has surrendered at Santa Cruz with 650 
men and 500 rifles, and taken the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. Other Filipino leaders are following his exam- 
ple, and General MacArthur has ordered that 500 prisoners of 
war be released, to especially signalize the surrender and 
acceptance of the sovereignty of the United States by General 
Mascardo, commanding forces in the provinces of Bataan and 
Zambales, and General Lacuna, commanding in the provinces 
of Bulacan and Nueva Ecija. 


THE unsatisfactory condition of affairs in South Africa, 
notwithstanding the report of a victory by General Kitchener 
over General De Wet in the Orange Free State, continues to 
agitate the English people, and has occasioned a split in the 
Liberal party. In answer to a questioner in the House of 
Commons, War Secretary Broderick said that out of 63 coo 
persons in the ‘‘ concentration "’ camps, 30,000 are children. 


SEVEN of the largest sugar refineries in Louisiana have 
decided to substitute oil for coal in the manufacture of sugar, 
and have sent an agent to New Orleans to contract for the 
erection of the necessary oil tanks. It is reported that several 
railroads in the vicinity of the Texas oil fields are also making 
* arrangements to use oil for fuel, believing it to be 50 per cent. 
cheaper than coal. 


He was a lineal descendant of | 


He was the | 
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LLIGEN 
‘NEWS NOTES. 


GENERAL Woop, Military Governor of Cuba, is reported to 
be confined to his bed with malarial fever. 


THe labor difficulties at the Cash Register Company's 


works at Dayton, Ohio, were settled last week, and work was 
resumed. 


Joun D. ROCKEFELLER has offered to give $250,000 to 


| Cornell University, on the condition that an equal amount is 


contributed by others. 


THE President has appointed Chandler Hale, of Maine, to 
be Secretary of Legation at Vienna, Austria, and James |}. 
Bailey, of Kentucky, Secretary of Legation at Guatemala and 


| Honduras. 


On the 18th instant a fourth daughter was born to the Czar 
and Czarina of Russia, who is named Anastasia. The hope 
of an heir to the throne not being realized, Michael, the 
brother of Nicholas, is still heir apparent. 


A WESTERN benefactor, whose name for the present is 
withheld, has placed in a Denver bank $1,000,000 in securi- 
ties for the purpose of establishing people's churches through- 


out the country, following the lines laid down by Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, of Chicago. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for almost continuous 
communication by wireless telegraphy with trans-Atlantic 
steamers while at sea. An experiment with the Marconi sys- 
tem on the 15th instant, under the management of the New 
York Herald, proved the feasibility of the plan. 


AT a recent book sale in Boston, a copy of ‘‘ Green's 
Almanac'’ for the year 1667 sold for $155. Only one other 
copy is known to exist, but this was made especially valuable 
by containing some annotations in the handwriting of Judge 
Samuel Sewall, a famous figure in the Massachusett's Colony. 

JAMESTOWN, Virginia, where the English gained their first 
foothold in the New World in 1607, was burned in 1676. To- 
day nobody lives there. Little remains to mark the site ex- 
cept a crumbling church tower, dilapidated gravestones, and 
remnants of the foundations of a few houses.—[Ladies’ Home 
Journal. } 


Ow1nc to the absence of yellow fever in Havana, Major 
Glennon, of the Marine Hospital Corps, has recommended 
that the quarantine be raised on passengers from Cuba des- 
tined to points north of the southern boundary of Maryland. 
There has not been a fresh case of yellow fever in Havana 
for nearly two months. 


THE Chinese Government has reappointed Wu Ting Fang 
as its Minister to the United States. This is satisfactory to 
the American people, for the Chinese Minister has the confi- 
dence of his government and ours, and he can do more than 
any other man to bring about the speedy restoration of inter- 
national peace and good will. 


A NUMBER of young women of Newark, Del., presented a 
petition to the trustees of Delaware College, asking that a 
committee of five be appointed to inquire into the practicability 
of admitting women tothe college. The trustees, by a viva 
voce vote, decided against co-education, which was tried at 
this college about fifteen years ago. 


THe New York Engineering and Mining Journal publishes 
complete estimates of the gold outout in the United States and 
in the world, showing $118,435,562 for the United States and 
$255.924,654 for the world, comparing with $99,518,712 and 
$311,505.947 in 1899. The decrease in the world’s output is 
owing to the disturbances in the Transvaal. 

THE Chicago Board of Education, says an exchange, will 
open another school fcr crippled children, making the second 
school for these unfortunates, to which children are trans- 
ported back and forth from their homes. This will make 
160 children of this class to be cared for inthis way. Other 
cities would do well to follow the example set them by Chicago. 

THE International Jubilee Convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of North America, celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of their establishment on this continent, closed its 
sessions in Boston on the 17th instant. The first association 
was formed in Montreal in 1851, and three weeks later a 
similar organization was effected in Boston. 
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Don't tie the tep of your 
» jelly and vreserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure Way—by 
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NOTICES. 


*.*A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in 
the meeting-house at Penn’s Manor on First- 
day, Seventh month 7, I901, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Joel Borton. 
Subject, ‘*‘ Temperance.’’ All are respectfully 
invited to attend. On behalf of Committee. 

Susanna RicH, Clerk. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of | 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Chichester, Delaware county, Pa., on 
First-day, Sixth month 30, 1901, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject for consideration, ‘* Tobacco.”’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* John J. Cornell will hold an appointed 
meeting with Friends of White Plains, on First- 
day, Sixth month 30, at 4 p. m., at rooms of | 
Gospel Mission, No. 1 S. Lexington Avenue, | 
White Plains, N. Y. 

*,*The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Sixth and Seventh months as follows : 
SIXTH MONTH: 

30. Bush Creek, Md. 

SkvENTH MonTH. 
7. Deer Creek, Pa. 

14. Fairfax, Va. 

21. Back Creek, Va., and Pipe Creek, Md. 

28. Drumore, Pa. | 

ELIZABETH B. PAssmMoRE, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
SIXTH MONTH : 

30. Valley, 10 a. m. | 
SEVENTH MONTH : | 

7. Reading, II a. m. | 

21. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. | 

| 





EIGHTH MONTH: 
4. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 
Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 
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A CHINAMAN once applied for the posi- | 


ER. 


tion of cook in a family in an American | 


city. The lady of the house and most of 
the family were members of a fashionable 
church, and they were determined to look 
well after the character of the servants. 
So when John Chinaman appeared at the 
door he was asked : 

‘*Do you drink whiskey ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said he. ‘‘I Clistian man.’ 

‘* Do you play cards ?’’ 

‘*No, I Clistian man.’’ 

He was employed and gave great satis- 
faction. He did his work well, was 
honest, upright, correct, and respectful. 
After some weeks the lady gave a ‘‘ pro- 
gressive euchre’’ party and had wines at 
the table. John Chinaman was called 
upon to serve the party, and did so with 
grace and acceptability. But next morn- 
ing he waited on the lady and said he 
wished to quit work. 

‘* Dear me! what is the matter?’’ she 
inquired. 

John Chinaman answered : 

‘“‘Ah! I Clistian man ; told you so be- 
fore, no heathen. 
can heathen !”’ 


AN old man who had been in London 


was describing to his friends the splendor 
of the hotel he stayed at. 


all night in my bedroom, a thing I ain't 
been used to.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ 
them, ‘‘ why didn’t you blow it out?’’ 
‘*Blow it out?’’ said the man; 
could I? The thing wasinside a bottle!”’ 


CorFrEE reached Constantinople about | 
1554, and was of universal usein Moham- | 


medan countries before the close of the 
sixteenth century. 


Turkish law recognized a man’s refusal to 


supply his wife with coffee as sufficient | 


ground for her claiming a divorce. 


Yearly Meetings. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th.) 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 


Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, 
Public Institutions 


will find it to their interest before buying their 
TEAS and COFFEES to call on or send to 


WM. S. INGRAM, 


Tea and Coffee Dealer, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, 


for his prices. To those who wish to purchase 


in quantities, samples will be sent. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


I no workee for Meli- | 


‘* Everything | 
was perfect,’’ said he, ‘‘ with the exception | 
of one thing—they kept the light burning | 
said one of | 


‘*how | 


So essential was it | 
deemed to domestic happiness, that a | 


Every 
package 
of biscuit 

having 
this seal 


“i 


4s proof 
against 
motsture, 
dust and 
germs. 


Every lover 
of good food 
should become ac- 
quainted with this 
design—the design 
found on the ends of 
the In-er-seal Patent 
Package, the only 
package that  pre- 
serves the freshness 
and goodness of bis- 
cuit, crackers and 
wafers from the baker’s 
oven to the house- 
wite’s table. 
When you order Soda, Milk, 
Graham or Oatmeal Biscuit, 
Vanilla Wafers or Ginger 
Gael lass ccene tn tae Eee 
er-seal Patent Package. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 





Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memotr of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 





By JoserpH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 





Friends’ Book Association, 
S$. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 
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Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


} 


| 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209.-10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 
$2 00 FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN 

, YEAR MORTGAGE secured on 
480-acre farm in Labette County, Kansas Worth 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. Other mortgages as well 
secured in amounts from $500 up. 


TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNU? STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CA. ITAL (paid in), ; 
URPLUS, Pre ea 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,.. . 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
rage and Approved Collateral. Sure: ‘entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The C ry also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 
DIRECT 
Nicnovas Brice, J. 
S. Davis Pace, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, 
Joun F. Lewis, 
Tuomas R.GiLt, 


Tis to Real Estate 
Loc »s made on Mort- 


RS 


Botton WINPENNY, 
farren G. GRIFFITH, 
Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCo.tin, 
Avrrep |. PHILuips, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, Frank W. Paut, 

Epcar Dupuey Faries. 


E NLARGEM ENTS 
from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigie, 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philedelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 

Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, N. Thi th Street, ‘ 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Sas, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
5 CaRpENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1x25 Spring St. (first street above Race ), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Negotiated by | 





N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


AND 


SAFES TO RENT IN BU 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION Mort. 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATR, 
RGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 
E. B- MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
| Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


Interest allowed on | 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN;; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASAS. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE;; Trust Officer, J. RO 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Oficer, J}. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary,C,. WALTER BORTON, 


‘‘WELL, that ought to settle the 
baggage-smashers,’’ she commented with 


| every evidence of satisfaction as she read 
| of the trunk that exploded under rough 
| handling 


” 


in New York. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
admitted, ‘‘ but the plan isn't feasible for 
general use. You see it also settles the 
trunk.’’—[Chicago Post. } 


A LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. —‘‘Fathersays 
he was born in Philadelphia and mother 
in San Francisco, and Bab and me in 
New York, and Sis in Brooklyn ; now | 
don't see how we ever came together.’”’ 
[Brooklyn Life. ] 


MAMMA: ‘*Did you tell God how 
naughty you were?’’ Lily: ‘‘No; 
wasashamed. Ithoughtit had better not 
get out of the family.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SPECIAL 
EXCURSION TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION ACCOUNT PHILADEL 
PHIA DAY. 

On account of Philadelphia Day at the Pan- 


| American Exposition, Saturday, June 29, the 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run special 
excursions to Buffalo from Philadelphia and 
adjoining territory on June 27 and 28. Round- 
trip tickets, good going only on train leaving 
Philadelphia ‘at 8.30 and Harrisburg at 11.35 


a.m. on June 27 and 28, and on local trains | 
| connecting therewith, and good to return on | 


regular trains until July 6, inclusive, will be sold 


| at rate of $9.25 from Philadelphia, Reading, 
Lancaster, and Trenton; $8.40 from Harris- | 
| burg ; $7.25 from Altoona, via Tyrone ; $10.00 | 


from Wilmington and points on Delaware 
Division; $9.95 from Bordentown; $10.50 
from Atlantic City; and proportionate rates 
from intermediate stations. These tickets will 
not be good in parlor or sleeping cars in either 
direction. For specific time and rates, consult 


local ticket agents. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REDUCED 
RATES TO DETROIT, A CCOUNT 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA 
TION. 

For the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Detroit, July 8 to 12, 1901, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to Detroit from all stations on 
its lines, at the rate of one fare for the ren 
trip, plus $2 00. Tickets will bi 
and 8, good returning to leav 
earlier than July 9. nor later thar 


> an September 1. 


med 08 
depositing tickets with Joint Agen on or before | 


July 12, and the payment of 50 cents, the return 
limit may be extended to leave Detroit not later 


AVID 


‘Neglige Madras Shirts 


Made of Aberfoyle Madras, of 
exactly the same quality as that used 
in $100 shirts ; in a great variety of 
this season’s prettiest patterns ; full 
size, and neatly finished with white 
neckband; all sizes for men and 
boys; one of the greatest shirt 
| values we have ever offered A5c 
—-special at 


. . 


White Shirt Waists 


About twelve hundred, in the 
| latest styles, with fronts of exquisite 
‘embroidery or dainty tucks. Backs 
_ are tucked or plaited; bishop sleeves; 
|tucked collar and cuffs. The sale 
|will begin with all regular sizes. 
| Nearly all of these waists sell regu- 


larly at $2.00 and $2.25; $1.25 


| they will go quickly at 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 





| 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Panna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNGTAT SAS, hin. 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphi 
OFFICEs: io Montgomery Co., Pa. 








= 


> A. WOODNUTT, 


~- adertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


Bolton # 





